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Questions and Answers about CHILD CARE: 

A Sloan Work and Family Research Network Fact Sheet 


Introduction 


The Sloan Work and Family Research Network has prepared Fact Sheets that provide statistical answers to some 
important questions about work-family and work-life issues. This Fact Sheet includes statistics about Child Care. 
(Last updated: July 2008) 



How many children are in child care? 


® Fact 1 “In a typical week during the winter of 2002, 1 1 .6 million (63 percent) of the 1 8.5 million children 
under 5 years of age were in some type of regular child care arrangement" (Johnson, 2005, p. 2). 

® Fact 2 “In the winter of 2002, 89 percent of the 9.8 million preschoolers [children under 5 years old] of 
employed mothers and 31 percent of the 8.2 million preschoolers of nonemployed mothers were in at least 
one child care arrangement on a regular basis" (Johnson, 2005, p. 3). 


® Fact 3 According to the National Survey of America's Families, “nearly 3 out of 4 (73%) children younger 
than 5 with employed mothers are regularly in nonparental child care” (Urban Institute, 2004, para.l). 



How many hours per week do children stay in child care? 


® Fact 1 "In the winter 2002, preschoolers [children under 5 years old] spent an average of 32 hours per 
week in child care" (Johnson, 2005, p. 5). 

® Fact 2 In 2002, “ [t] he highest average number of hours spent in a [child care] arrangement by 
preschoolers [children under 5 years old] of employed mothers was 34 hours for those in a day care center” 
(Johnson, 2005, p. 6). 

® Fact 3 In 2002 children under 5 years old “...with employed mothers spent twice as much time in child 
care as those with nonemployed mothers: 36 hours per week and 1 8 hours per week, respectively” (Johnson, 
2005, p. 5-6). 



How many preschoolers are cared for in center based programs? 


“ Fact 1 Preschoolers [children under 5 years old] being cared for in organized facilities, “dropped to 
around 21 percent in the late 1 990's and rose to 24 percent in 2002” (Johnson, 2005, p. 11). 
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® Fact 2 In 2002, “[e]mployed mothers of preschoolers [children under 5 years old] relied on day care 
centers (21 percent) more than nursery schools and preschools (8 percent) and Head Start programs, 
kindergarten, and grade schools (5 percent)” (Johnson, 2005, p. 3). 

® Fact 3 The National Survey of America's Families found that among children under 5 years old with 
employed mothers, “nearly 3 out of 10 children are in center-based care (child care center, Head Start, nursery 
school, preschool, prekindergarten, and before- or afterschool programs)” (Urban Institute, 2004, para.l). 

® Fact 4 In 2002, “[a]mong [preschool] children [under 5 years old] of employed mothers, day care centers 
were frequented by around one-quarter of children of Black mothers and non-Hispanic White mothers, while 
approximately 8 percent of both groups were in nursery schools or preschools” (Johnson, 2005, p. 6). 

® Fact 5 In 2002, “[d]ay care centers were more common arrangements for... children aged 3 and 4 years... 
than for infants (25 percent compared with 1 6 percent)” (Johnson, 2005, p. 8). 


® Fact 6 In 2002, “[c]hildren [under 5 years old] in families above the poverty line were more likely to be in 
an organized day care center (23 percent) than with other relatives (1 0 percent)” (Johnson, 2005, p. 7). 



How many preschoolers are cared for by nonrelatives? 


® Fact 1 “In the late 1 980's, the proportion of preschoolers [children under 5 years old] who were in home- 
based, nonrelative care (either in the child's home or in the provider's home) was about 29 percent. It dropped 
to 22 percent in 1 993... rose back up to 28 percent in 1 995"... and dropped down to 1 7 percent in 2002 
(Johnson, 2005, p. 1 0). 

® Fact 2 In 2002, employed mothers of preschoolers [children under 5 years old] relied on, “a family day 
care provider (10 percent), nonrelatives in the provider's home (6 percent), and nonrelatives in the child's 
home (5 percent), such as babysitters, nannies, aupairs, and housekeepers providing child care services” 
(Johnson, 2005, p. 3). 

® Fact 3 In 2002, “...[n]onrelatives provided homebased care to 1 4 percent of preschoolers [children under 
5 years old], with 6 percent cared for by family day care providers” (Johnson, 2005, p. 3). 

® Fact 4 In 2002, “[employed] Hispanic mothers were almost twice as likely to rely on care from a sibling or 
other relative (1 9 percent) as non-Hispanic White mothers (8 percent)” (Johnson, 2005, p. 6). 
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How many preschoolers are cared for by relatives? 


® Fact 1 The National Survey of America's Families found that among children under 5 years old with 
employed mothers, “about 1 in 4 children are cared for by a relative either in the child’s home or the relative's 
home” (Urban Institute, 2004, para.l). 

® Fact 2 In a typical week during the winter of 2002, 7 % of preschoolers [children under 5 years old] were 
cared for by other relatives, 4 % by their mother while she worked, and 3 % by siblings (Johnson, 2005, p. 3). 

® Fact 3 In a typical week during the winter of 2002, “[pjreschoolers — children under 5 years old — were 
more likely to be cared for by a relative (40 percent) than by a nonrelative (3 5 percent), while 1 1 percent were 
regularly cared for by both” (Johnson, 2005, p. 3). 


® Fact 4 In 2002, “[a] smaller proportion of children [under 5 years old] of Hispanic [employed] mothers 
were in family day care (6 percent) than those with non-Hispanic White mothers (1 3 percent)” (Johnson, 2005, 
p. 6). 



How many fathers and grandparents provide child care? 


® Fact 1 In a typical week during the winter of 2002, “[t]wenty-three percent of preschoolers [children 
under 5 years old] were regularly cared for by their grandparent, and 1 4 percent were cared for by their father” 
(Johnson, 2005, p. 3). 


® Fact 2 "In winter 2002, the most widely used arrangements for preschoolers (children under 5 years old) 
of non-Hispanic White [employed] mothers were fathers and grandparents (both around 30 percent)” (Johnson, 
2005, p. 6). 

® Fact 3 "The rate of care [of preschool children under 5 years old] by fathers was around 1 5 percent 
between 1 985 and 1 988, increased to 20 percent in 1991, and settled between 1 6 and 1 8 percent beginning 
in 1 993” (Johnson, 2005, p. 11). 

® Fact 4 In 2002, “...1 in 5 fathers were the primary caregiver for their preschooler [child under 5 years old], 
meaning their child spent more time in their care than in any other arrangement (20 percent)” (Johnson, 2005, 
p. 19). 

® Fact 5 "Among fathers with preschoolers [children under 5 years old] in 2002, a greater percentage of 
fathers who were not employed cared for their young children than did employed fathers (52 percent 
compared with 1 8 percent)” (Johnson, 2005, p. 20). 
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How does marital status affect fathers’ involvement in child care? 


® Fact 1 In 2002, “[preschoolers [children under 5 years old] of employed mothers who were married were 
almost twice as likely to have fathers as care providers (32 percent) as children of never-married, employed 
mothers (1 6 percent)” (Johnson, 2005, p. 7). 

® Fact 2 In 2002, “...12 percent of [preschool] children [under 5 years old] with previously married, 
employed mothers were cared for by their fathers, despite their parents' marital disruption" (Johnson, 2005, p. 
7). 



How does mothers’ employment status affect the types of child care used? 


® Fact 1 ’’For both married and single mothers, this study finds that centre (child) care is more likely to be 
chosen by women who have a higher probability of full-time employment” (Connelly & Kimmel, 2003, p. 772). 

® Fact 2 35.1% of mother’s who’s children under 5 years old live with them and are employed full-time, 
have their preschooler going to organized care programs compared to 1 1 .7% of unemployed mothers (U.S. 
Census Bureau, 2004). 

® Fact 3 In 2002, “[s]even percent of preschoolers [children under 5 years old] of nonemployed mothers 
were in multiple (two or more) child care arrangements, compared with 22 percent of preschoolers of 
employed mothers” (Johnson, 2005, p. 4). 

® Fact 4 In 2002, ”[f]amilies in poverty with an employed mother relied to a greater extent on grandparents 
and fathers (around 29 percent each) than on day care centers (14 percent) or family day care providers (7 
percent) to care for their preschoolers [children under 5 years old]" (Johnson, 2005, p. 7). 


® Fact 5 In 2002, “...many more preschoolers [children under 5 years old] of nonemployed mothers than 
employed mothers were not in a regular child care arrangement (69 percent and 1 1 percent, respectively)” 
(Johnson, 2005, p. 3). 


® Fact 6 “Among married mothers, 62% of those employed full-time pay for (child) care compared with 37% 
of those employed part-time. Similarly, 59% of single mothers employed full-time pay for (child) care 
compared to 39% of those employed part-time” (Connelly & Kimmel, 2003, p. 768). 



What is the cost of child care? 


“ Fact 1 “Weekly expenditures on child care for each mode for those who pay for care: For employed part- 
time married mothers: Relative Care ($51 .75), Home-based care ($70.71), Centre-based care ($79.91). For 
employed part-time single mothers: Relative care ($43.01), Home-based care ($53.65), Centre-based care 
($60.32)” (Connelly, & Kimmel, 2003, p. 769). 
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® Fact 2 In 2002, “[o]n average, mothers living in metropolitan areas paid $ 1 01 per week for child care, 
while mothers living in nonmetropolitan areas paid $69 per week” (Jonhson, 2005, p. 1 6). 

® Fact 3 In 2002, “...among families with an employed mother, those whose youngest child was under 5 
years were twice as likely to pay for child care as families with children aged 5 to 1 4 only (54 percent and 26 
percent, respectively), and they paid an average of twice as much ($122 compared with $60 a week)” (Johnson, 
2005, p. 16). 

® Fact 4 In 2002, “[a]mong families who paid for child care, those below the poverty level spent roughly 
three times the percentage of their income on child care as other families (25 percent compared with 7 
percent)" (Johnson, 2005, p. 16). 

® Fact 5 In 2002, “[f]amilies in poverty in which the mother was employed paid an average of $67 per week 
(for child care), while families not in poverty paid $98 per week” (Jonhson, 2005, p. 1 6). 


® Fact 6 In 2002, “[o]n average, mothers with one child paid $75 per week [for child care], while those with 
two or more children paid about $ 1 1 4 per week” (Jonhson, 2005, p. 1 6). 



Do companies help employees with child care? 


® Fact 1 Nine percent of companies provide “child care at or near the worksite” (Galinsky, Bond, Sakai, 2008, 
p. 21). 

® Fact 2 ”21 percent of large employers (1 ,000 or more employees) provide on- or near-site child care 
compared with 7 percent of small employers (50-99 employees); and 76 percent of large employers offer 
DCAPs compared with 37 percent of small employers” (Galinsky, Bond, Sakai, 2008, p. 20). 

® Fact 3 “Five percent of companies offer child care for school-age children on vacation” (Galinsky, Bond, 
Sakai, 2008, p. 21). 

® Fact 4 Five percent of companies provide “payment for child care with vouchers or other subsidies that 
have direct costs to the company” (Galinsky, Bond, Sakai, 2008, p. 21). 

® Fact 5 Thirty-five percent of companies offer “access to information to help locate child care in the 
community” (Galinsky, Bond, Sakai, 2008, p. 21). 

® Fact 6 ’’Employers are most likely to provide Dependent Care Assistance Plans (46%) and Child Care 
Resource and Referral (35%)” (Galinsky, Bond, & Sakai, 2008, p. 20). 
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The Network has additional resources related to this topic. 

1 . Our database of academic literature contains the citations and annotations of literature related to the issue of 
Child Care. You can connect to this database at: 
http: //library, be. ed u / F?func=find-b-0& local, base = BCL_WF 
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